CONSERVATION  SERVES  NATIONAL  DEFENSE* 


i 


With  the  defense  program  making  unprecedented  calls  for  raw  material, 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  became  infinitely  more  than  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  conservation’s  sake  alone.  To  this  great  task  was  added  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  the  wise,  but  rapid  development  of  our  resources  for  pre¬ 
paredness  and  .defense. 

The  struggle  abroad  has  opened  our  eyes,  as  never  before,  .to  the 
extent  and  the  possibilities  of  America’s  resources.  We  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  turn  to  our  natural  heritage  and  in  the  wealth  of  minerals, 
water  power,  grazing  lands,  and  timber  find  the  vital  necessities  for 
constructing  our  physical  defenses.  In  order  that  the  Nation  may  ful¬ 
fill  its  function  as  an  arsenal  of  democracy,  we  have  hastened  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the  West,  We  have  never  lost  sight  of  more 
and  greater  power  production  as  an  inevitable  objective  for  a  progressive 
age,  but  with  the  quickened  tempo  of  defense  needs  we  have  stepped  up, 
by  years,  th$  schedules  originally  set  for  these  great  projects.  To  this, 
we  can  attribute  the  speed  in  construction  work  on  36  projects  in  14 
States,'  The  initial  production  of  power  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  months 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  Bonneville  power  Administration  power  sales  alone 
made  possible  the  manufacture  of  enough  aluminum  pig  metal  to  build  one 
out  of  every  four  planes.  Other  plants  produced  additional  power  as 
the  mobilization  of  democracy  made  it  possible  for  us  to  compress  into 
mere  months  the  construction  and  power— installation  schedules  of  years. 


This  same  stimulus  quickened  the  activities  of  bureaus  throughout 
the  Department.  In  another  field,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Geological  Survey,  hastened  its  work  of  locating  and  evaluating 
deposits  of  strategic  and  critical  minerals.  The  Bureau’s  studies 
indicate  that  we  may,  in  an  emergency,  produce  our  own  supply  of  ferro¬ 
manganese.  The  production  of  helium  gas  in  the  world’s  only  helium 
plant  was  increased  until  it  soon  will  be  producing  nearly  36  million 
cubic  feet  annually.  The  Bureau's  experiments  in  producing  gasoline 
from,  coal  advanced  notably. 


Even  in  those  bureaus  whose  relationship  to  national  defense  is 
not  so  readily  apparent,  greater  activity  has  been  in  evidence.  Con- 
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tributions  to  defense  were  forthcoming  from  such  agencies  as  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Grazing  Service, 
the  Office  of  Land  Utilization,  and  other  agencies* * 

—  Excerpt  from  a  report  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L* 

Ickes  to  President  Franklin  D*  Roosevelt  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from  July  1940  to  June,  inclusive, 

—  —  R  R - 


TAYLOR  GRAZING  ACT  REGULATIONS 
ENCOURAGE  SOUND  INVESTMENT 


(The  following  article  is  an  unsolicited  contribution  from  Mr, 

Frank  R,  Lamb,  livestock  operator,'  Cotopaxi,  Colorado,  It  is 
*  always  a  pleasure  to  publish  comments  made  by  actual  range  users,) 

•  ,  i  *  • « 

Very  few  people  now  living  have  seen  the • ranges  as  they- existed  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  West  or  when  the  Indians 
practiced  conservation  with  the  game  herds  that  existed  then.  Native 
grasses  one  to  four  feet  high  on  heavy  sod  and  abundant  grass  and 
browse  on  the  hillsides  were,  common  everywhere  and  soil  erosion  almost 
unknown.  .  *  ■  .  >• 

This  condition  was  possible  then  only  because  there  was  abundant 
plant  food  in  the’  soil  that  had  been  accumulated  and  stored  there  over 
a  long  period  of  years  by  the  decay  of  the  surplus  vegetable  matter,  • 

By  this'  process  the  top  layer  of  .soil  had  become  fertile  enough  to 
produce  a  heavy  growth  of  forage  when  sufficient  moisture  was  avail¬ 
able*  The  condition  of  the  soil  was  such  that  the  moisture  available 

was  conserved  to  the  extent  that  a  drought- was  almost  unknown, 

»  -  *  /  *  .  . 

■  '  The  high  carrying  capacity  of  those  ranges  was  a  heritage  of  the 
pioneer  stockman  who  considered  it  indestructible.  He  went  about  its 
destruction  unknowningly  and  with  no  thought  that  a  future  generation 
would  be  confronted  with  the  task  of  trying  to  restore  it.  The  law 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  at  the  present -time  has  been  gradually 
brought  about  by  the  slow  but  constant  depletion  of  the  surplus  forage 
that  had  kept  up  the  soil  fertility.  The  increasing  depletion  of  the 
forage' on  the  public  domain  and  on  private  land  has  been  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  all  conservationists  especially  during  the  past  10  years. 

The 'Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  the  final  outcome  of  numerous  public  hearings, 
investigations,  conferences, .and  demands-  of ; livestock  organizations  and 
individual  stockmen  during  that  period, 

» 

■  'The' purposes  of  the- Taylor  Grazing  Act  .re  well  stated  and  to  the. 
point,'  I'Stop  injury  to  public  grazing  lands  by  preventing  overgrazing 
and  soil  deterioration;  provide  for  their  orderly  use,  improvement,  and 
development;  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent  upon  the  public 
range '*,t  The  Grazing  Service  has  gone  about  its  task  of  carrying '•ut 
these. purposes-  In  a  very  consistent  manner  and  has  already  achieved 


V 


remarkable  results.  The  extent  to  which  these  main  purposes  are  Tinally 
carried  out  vail  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the  cooperation  of  mdividua 
stockmen.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  plant  growth  depends  directly  on 
the  amount  of  plant  food  and  moisture  available.  Plant  food  on  the  range 
is  made  available  mainly  by  the  surplus  forage  that  is  left  to  enrich  th 
soil.  The  conservation  of  the  soil  moisture  and  the  prevention  o  soi 
eros’a.on  are. also  dependent  on  surplus  forage  that  is  left. 

'Ull  of  the  practices  recommended  by  the  Grazing.  Service  will r  esult 
directly  or . indirectly  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  range,  iherelore 
the  man  who  in  any  way  carries  out  any  of  the  purposes' of  the  laylor 
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ifi.  Act  is  making"  as  sound  and  sure- an  investment  as  if  he  were 

P  ...  rr,,  i  _  _  _ . ,  ~  ^  kAnonon  o+nrnH 


putting  cash  in  the  bank.  The  returns  are  sure  because  stored  soil 
fertility  will  always  produce  forage  on  the  range.  The  length  of  time 
it  will  take  for  direct  results  depends  directly  upon  the  amount  of  surplus 
forage  that  is  left  each  year.'  The  increased  meat  production w ill  soon  pay 
back  .principal  end  interest  on  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  is  lost  by 
keeping  cattle  off  the  range. 

The  rote  of  returns  will  be  slow  in  the  Royal  Gorge  Grazing  District 
because  a  large  percentage  of  the  sod  is  dead  in  many  areas  and  weed 
growth  and  erosion  have  cut  down  the  available  supply  of  forage.  However, 
the  Grazing • District  program  of  reseeding,  restricted  and  deferre  graz_ng, 
and  general  rouge  improvement  will  bring  about  a  gradual  improvement  of 
the  soil  and  sod  condition  that  will  increase  the  forage  available  and 
restore  the.  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  at  a  rate  dependent  directly 
on  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  stockmen. 


YOUR  JOE  AND  MY  JOB 


We  have  a  job  to  do.  You,  and  I,  and  everyone.  Our  job  is  this: 

To  make  America  strong. 

We  have  our  lands  to  hold,  our  waters  to  protect,  our  skies  to 
guard.  We  have  these,  but  we  have  more.  We  have  people. 

We  are  rich  in  people.  People  who  love  and  cherish  our  lands. 
People  who  know  how  and  want  to  work.  People  who  have  deep  faith  thc.t 
here  vie  have  the  greatest  chonce  for  life,  and  liberty,  and  the  pursui 
of  happiness.  People  who*  know  the  fight  fo*r  these  is  never  won  until 

it  is  won  for  everybody. 

Defense. is  planes  and  guns.  It  is  equipping  an  army  to  man  cur 
military  weapons.  It  is  this,  end  more.  It  is  building  the  nealoh, 
the  physical  fitness,  the  social  well-being  of  all  cur .people,  an 
doing  it  the  democratic  way.  '  Hungry  people,  undernourished  people,  ill 
people,  do.  not  make  for  strong  defense. 

This,  then  is  our  job,  not  all  of  it,  but  a  vital  part;  let  us  make 
every  American  strong,  stronger  than  ever  before,  Soiir^ier  in  bod,., 
steadier  in  nerves,  surer  in  living.— The  Montana  Stockgrower. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


That  strange -sounding  plant  "guayule"  (pronounced  y-yoo~ly)  that  is 
so  rapidly  gaining  public  interest  these  days  is  not  a  range  plant  but 
..in  their  study  of  range  vegetation,  Grazing  Service  range  examiners  have 
.made  the  acquaintance  of  guayule’s  cousin,  mariola  (Parthenium  incanum), 
another  rubber-producing  plant  of  the  same  family  whose  rubber  content  is 
some  less  than  that  of  guayule.  Mariola  likes,  dry,  warm  atmosphere  and 
has  been  found  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  other  sections  of  the  South¬ 
west,  and  in  parts  of  southern  Utah, 

The  use  of  mariola  for  the  extraction  of  commercial  rubber  has 
already  been  tried  with  success  on  plantations  in  Arizona  and  California, 
Despite  its  peculiar  taste  and  its  rubber,  content,  the  tender  new'  shoots 
and  the  flower  heads  are  sometimes  eaten  by  livestock.  Children  sometimes 
chew  the  stems  to  obtain  rubber  for  making  balls  and  the  plant  is  reported 
to  be  used  by  the  Span is h~Ameri cans  of  the  Southwest  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  affections  of  the  liver,  .  ;  '  .V  .  . 

'  Just  -how  great  is  the  extent  of  mariola  on  public  ranges-  and  the 
'  practicability  of  its  use  to  help  alleviate  the  rubber  shortage  facing 
the  country  today  are  problems  that  are  being  given  consideration  by 
officials  of  the  Grazing  Service, 

Big  rabbit  brush  (Chrysothamnus  nauseosus)  is  another  range  plant 
that  has  rubber  content  and  field  officers  of  the  Grazing  Service  have 
been  asked  to  assemble  information  as  to  its  location  and  extent  in  the 
Western  States. 


Plans  for  mobilization  of  all  available  manpower  and  equipment  to 
protect  the  West’s  vast  areas  of  .grazing  and  forest  lands  from  fire  that 
might  result  from  sabotage  or  attack  were  made  at  a  meeting  called  at 
San  Francisco  the  first  of  the  month  by  the  regional  director  for  the  OCD. 
Representatives  of  Government  agencies,  Governors ■ of  western  States,  and 
others  discussed- facilities  for  fire  prevention  and  control  on  range,  and 
forest  lands  Jerry  Kerr  represented  the  Grazing  Service,  He1  reports 
that  the  conference  regarded  the  danger  from  sabotage  greater  than  from 
attack.  Flans  for  the  consolidation-  of  manpower ,  equipment,  and  facili¬ 
ties.  and  cooperation  between  agencies  were  formulated  at  the  conference 
and  will  be  carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible. 


The  jackrabbit  infestation  of  western  .ranges  is  helping  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm  in  some  cases,  believe  it  or.  nqtj  Prices  for  skins 
are  reported  by  the- •  Idaho  region  to  range  from  10  -to  15  cents,  with  the 
carcasses  brrr.girg  2  cents  each-,  .Some  nuntors  are  getting  as.  many  as 
225  rabbits  per  day  and  one  buyer  at  Mud  Lake  purchases  an  average  of 
1,000  rabbits  daily,  »  .  .  . 
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In  Colorado  the  improvement  staff  has  stepped  up  the  construction  of 
a  road  that  leads  across  range  lands  to  remote," but  previous,  vanadium 

deposits*  Livestockmen  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  switch  from 

range -improvement  work  to  national  defense  activities  because,  as  one  • 
old-timer  put  it,  "If  we  don't  get  the  makings  for  the  cannons,  we  won't 
have  a’ chance  to  worry  about  the  range*"'  The  satisfactory  thing,  about 
the  road  work,  however,  is  that  it  will  facilitate  livestock  movements 
and  make- the  surrounding  ranges. more  readily  accessible. 


Actual  .rainfall  in  the  Chaco  Grazing  District  last  fall  was  reported 
as  about  three,  tines  the.  normal  amount.  As  a  result  the  weed  crop  was 
so  luxuriant  that  it  not  only  supplied  plenty  of  stock  feed  but  matured 
to  naturally  reseed  much  of  the  area*  ..  . 


A  War  Resources  Council  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
established,  under  order  of  January  14,  to  formulate  a  definite  war 
program  for  the  Department.  Mr •  Michael  IT.  Straus,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Information,  has  been,  appointed  as*.  Director  of.  the  War1  Council. 


We  never  did  that  before!  you  say,  but  there'  are  lots;  of  things 
new  in  this  war — shortages.,  black-outs/  different  work,  harder  travel. 
We  cannot  afford  to  say,  "We  never  did  that  before."  We  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  constantly  changing  conditions.  It  isn't  always  going  to 
be  easy,  but  we  can  do  it! 


A  cooperative  predator-control  program  between  'the  Grazing  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Colorado 's  Yampa  Grazing  District 
took  812  coyotes  and  some  bobcats..  Eighty-eight  pelts  were  turned  over 
to  Mr.  ..Louis  Visintainer  by  Grazing  Service  trappers.  Mr.  Visintainer 
s*old  the  pelts  for.  $748  which  w as  placed  in  the  50  percent  fund  of 
vDis*trict  6.  .* 


Here's  a  program  for  the  maximum  proper  use  of  public  ranges  to 
meet  the  increased  Y/ar  demand  -  . 

1,  Stocking  strictly  according  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 

range.  .  f 

•  «  • 

2.  Proper  seasonal  use  of  the'  range. 

•3«  ,  Proper  distribution,  of  livestock  on  the  range, 

«  .... 

¥  ..  .4*.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  feed  reserves.  . 
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A  resolution  adopted  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  Woodriver  Grazing 
District  is  typical  of  many  adopted  by  advisory  boards  throughout  the 
western ’range  country 'by  livestock  associations  and  other  individuals 
and  groups  connected  with  the 'livestock  industry.  The  Idaho  resolution 
reads  like. this:  '.'••••  ••  *' 

4  5  *  •  *  *  •  f  •  4  *  *  T 

'  •  RESOLVED  that  :in  view  of  'the  requested  increase  in  production 
of  neat,  hides,  and  wool  for  military  purposes,  it  is  the 
opinion  .of  this  Board  that  good  range  management  and  breeding 
practices  will  more  effectively  accomplish  this  end  than  any 
increases  in  numbers  of  range  livestock  which  would  encourage 
speculation  and  eventual  deflation  of  the  industry,  thereby 
defeating  the  Gnzing  Service’s  aims  for  orderly  use  of  the 
•range  and  stabilization  of  the  industry. 


Tires  are  precious J  You  can  make  them  last  longer  by 
— checking  the  pressure  daily,  - 

— checking  the  alignment  -of  wheels  at  frequent  intervals, 
-^-changing  tires  from  front  to  roar  and  right  to  left,  and 
.1  .‘.u.visa  versa,  for  even  use,  •  : * 

— careful  driving, 

— foregoing  unnecessary  use,  ■ 

— blocking  up  your  car  or  truck  when  it  is  to  be  idle  for  more 
than,  a  week  or  two."-  :  .  "  •  *  '• 


Out  of  the  1,562  licensees  in  the  Chacb  Grazing  District-,  all  but 
75  are  Indians.  Mr.  Naylor  tells  us  that  when  an  Indian  marries  he 
goes  to  the  family  of  his  wife-  and  his  herd  is  combined  with  that  of 
her  family.  The  problem  of  changing  ownership  of  patented  allotments 
is  one .with  which  men  in  that  district  are'often  confronted.  Somewhat 
bewildering,  too,  is  the  Indian’s  habit" of  changing  his  ’’English”  name. 
One  year  he  may  be  "Weaver”  and  the* next  change  his  name  to  ’’Curly  Hair.” 
Keeping  license  and  permit  records  up-to-date  is  one  of  the  things  that 
keep  the  boys  in  the  Chaco  District  on  their  toes. 


Effective  immediately  the  two  major  divisions  of  the  work  and  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  be: 

1.  Aid  in  war  work  construction. 

2,  War  resource  protection  and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  which  are  indispensab'1  -  to  a  Nation  in  time  of  war. 

Camps  must  qualify  for  'One  or  both  of  these  activities.  Enrollments 
for  camps  throughout  the  country  began  February  10  and  will  close  February 
25,  New  selectees  must  agree  to  assignment  to  any  camp  in  the  ’continental 
United  States  where  replacements  are  needed;  they  need  not  represent 
"relief”  families.  Today  enrollment  in  the  CCC  offers  a  definite  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  men  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  -war  effort. 
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Some  tima  ago  representatives  of  the  Grazing  Service  met  with  the 

Gem  State  Amateur  Radio  Operator’s  Club  at  Boise,  at  which  time  arrange—  -  . 

ments  were  made  whereby  this  group  would  make  available,  without  charge,  . 

qualified  radio  operators  to  man  cur  main  stations  in  the  event,  they  are 

needed  in  defense  work.  -  Similar  arrangements  were  made ..with  the  NXA  r^dio 

school  at  Pocatello.  •  •  .  •  . 

^  •  '• 

‘  *  .  #  •  '  V  ’ 

The  fellows  in  the  Oregon  region  are  all-out  fer  more  and  better  forage 
and  one -of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  striving  to  obtain  this  is  by  the 
eradication  of  ant.  hills  and  reseeding  the  barren  spots  around  the  hills. 
District  Grazier  Charles  G.  Parsell  has  estimated  that  ants  have,  in 'some 
instances,  denuded  up  to  20  percent  of  the  ground  surface.  Unless  steps  are 
•.taken  to  encourage  revegetation  the  soil  around  a  deserted  ant  hill  remains 
barren  for  years.  An  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Parsell  which  appeared 
in  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  was  entitled  "Uncle  Sam  Wars  on  Ants  in  the 
Plants."  ^  * 

4 

It  would  be,  eef^ne  thing  if  Government  employees  in  other  towns  would 
unite  as  they  have  done  in  Moab,  Utah.  We  learn  from  .District  grazier  Andrews 
that  in  that  little  southeastern  Utah  town  Government  employees  have  formed 
an  organization  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  do  two  important  things — 
firgt *  to  serve  as  a  body  in  everyway  possible  in  war  and  civilian  defense 
work  and,  second,  to  coordinate  their  work  programs  for  the  best  results.  At 
the.  first,  nteeting  of  the  new  organization,  the  Grazing  Service  outlined  the 
ways  and- means  of  disseminating  information  among  farmers,  and  stockmen,,  to 
bring  about  the  needed  increase  in  beef  production  without  increasing  the 
number  of  animals  on  the  already  fully  stocked  ranges.  Agencies  represented 
in  the  group,  beside  the  Grazing  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the.  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  the  Forest  Service,  AAA,  and  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  of  ,the  Department  of.  Agriculture,  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
school, 


Acting  Chief  Counsel  Byron  Mock  returned  to  Salt  lake  City  last  week 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  had  been  in  conference  with  members  of  the 
Solicitor’s  Office  regarding  the  Federal  Range  Code,  Mr.  Mock  advises 
that  Departmental  approval  of  the. Code  is  expected  within  a  short  time,- 
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Emergency  work  on  the  part  of  CCC  enrollees  during  recent  blizzards 
in  .the  range  country  has  been  invaluable,  judging  from  reports  coming 
into  the  Director’s  office  almost  daily,  .  In  Nevada  recently. boys  from 
the  Mason  Valley  camp  worked  2  days  to  recover  sheep  that  were  scattered 
and  stranded  in  a  blizzard.  All  but  20  of  a  band  of  nearly  2,000  were 
rounded  up,  despite  the  cold  and  drifted  snow.  The  persistence  and  hard 
work,.. of  the  boys  didn't  go  unrewarded,  however.  The  ©wner.  of  the  lost 
sheep  was  generous  with  his  thanks  and  praise.  Said  he,  "I  shall  never 
forget  the  good  work. .and  the  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  boys  from  the  camp.  It  is  just  such  excellent- ccoperaticx-i  that 
convinces  one  that  there  is  yet  nothing  va'ong  with  the  American  way  of 
life  I" 
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Buy  Defense  Stamps  and  LICK  the  other  side.) 


.  .  -  .  *  •  ;  1 

There  has  recently  been  established  in  the  General  Land  Office  a 
Branch  of  Field  Examination  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  make  such 
•inspections,  surveys,  or  other  field  examinations . as  are  essential  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  operations  of  agencies  of  the 
Department.  « 

A  staff  of  Field  Representatives  attached  directly  to -the  Office 
of 'the- Secretary' of  the  Interior  has  also  been  established. 

•  , 

The  Division  of  Investigations  will  supply  the  staffs,  office  space, 
official  papers,  files,  equipment,  et  cetera,  for  these  new  units. 


The  piranha,  an  18-inch  fish  of  South  Americay  kills  hundreds  of 
cattle  every  year.  It  attacks  and  poisons  them  as  they  wade  into  streams 
to  drink. 

& 


"Make  the  proper  use  of  personnel,"  says  Frank  Moore.  "Study  the 
job  to  be  done,  the  number  and  ability  of  people  to  do  it  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  duties.  ....  .There  was  .never  a  time  more  important 
than  the  present  for  the  proper  use  of  personnel.  While  facing  this 
war  emergency  we  must  have  our  work  in  shape  to  meet  any. emergency 
as  to  loss  of  key  personnel -as  well  as. rank  and  file  workers.  Under¬ 
study  training  should  be  more  in  use  now  than  ever.  The  question  to 
ask  yourself  is  ’What  would  I  do  if  I  lost  10  percent  of  my  staff?* 

Don’t  let  it  be  a  question  long.  Have  the  answer,  for  it  may  be  a 
fact  sooner  than  you  realize," 


A  new  use  for  Grazing  Service  "range  outposts"  has  developed  with 
the  war  situation.  With -men  and  materials  scattered  over  the  sparsely 
settled  range  country  the  Grazing  Service  is  in  a  position  to  render 
valuable  service  to  the  War  Department  and  has  offered  to  do  the  following 
things  s 

1.  Supply  maps  of  the- region  showing  roads  and  the.  location  of 
..  important,  ranches  as  well  as  emergency  transportation  units. 

2.  Pro 7ide  guide  service.  :• 

Assist  in  searching  for  lost  planes. 

••  -  4,. ,  Establish  radio  communication  at  the  site  of  a  wreck  if  necessary* 

5. -  Assist  in  securing  necessary  transportation  facioities  to 

reach  the  wreck — by  truck,  saddle  or  pack-horse,  et  cetera.. 

6.  Set  up  a  guard. until  proper,  officials  can  reach  the  wreck*. 

7.  Assist  in  aiding  crews  of  disabled  planes. 

8.  -  Assist  in  salvage  operations  of  plane  and  equipment. 

After  a  survey  of  its  facilities,  the  Grazing  Service  said  to  the 
War  Department,  "We  have  these  facilities  in  places  where  they  might  be 
needed — -some  are  near  cross-country  highways,  some  are  not  far  from 


I 


' 


bombing  ranges,  others  are  in  the  vicinity  of  valuable  mineral  deposits, 
power  dams,  railroads,  et  cetera*  Can  you  use  them?” . ...  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  said,  f,Yes,  indeed.  Tell  us  more—' we*  11  get  together  on  this." 

. .  And  so,  while  there  is  a. lot  of  talk  among  us  about  what  we  can  and 
are  doing  in  civilian  defense  work,  there  are.  those  lonely  outposts  in 
remote  areas  of  our  great  western  empire  that  are  doing  their  part — and 
•  it  is..a  tremendously  important  part— in.  the  protection  and  defense  of 
. our  .country '  h 


.  *  »  •  . 1  *  a  •  . 

Utah  stockmen  and  Grazing  Service  officials  got  together  and  used  a 
little  old-fashioned  ingenuity  recently  when  they vere  faced  with  the 
problem  of  getting  livestock  from  one  side  of  the  Green  River  to  the 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  Linwood,  in  Daggett  County, 

Keith  Smith,  local- stockman; and  member  of  the  Grazing  Service  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  Duchesne  Grazing  District,  refusing  to  believe  that 
it  would  require  a  lot  of  money  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  river, 
designed  a  swinging  bridge  that  v;as  constructed  for  .the  total  sum  of 
&350,  It  is  320  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide  and  , is  supported  by  huge 
cables, -posts,  and  guy  wires.  Paid  for  out  of  that  portion  of  grazing 
fee  moneys  returned  by  the  Federal  Government  for  improvements  within 
the  district,  the  bridge  accommodates  as  many  sheep  as  can  walk  two 
abreast  the  entire  length  of  the  span.  Something  like  6,000  sheep  crossed 
the  bridge  last  fail  to  move  from  summer  to  v/inter  range.  Where  it  formerly 
took  two  or  three  days  to  ferry  a  herd  across  the  river,  they  can  now  reach 
the  other  side  in  about  2  hours.  Pack  and  camping  equipment  and  animals 
can  cross  the  new  bridge  and  thus  save  approximately  150  miles  of  travel. 

Another  use  to  which  the  bridge  will  be  put  that  "listens"  mighty 
good  to  range  men  is  that  in  connection  with  fire  control.  There  are  about 
110,000  acres  of  rangeland  east  of  the  bridge  that  presents  a  tremendous 
fire  hazard  in  dry  -weather,  ^he  bridge  will  make  it  possible  to  reach 
and  control  any  such- fires ; in  much  less  time  than  before  and  perhaps 
save- thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  range  forage  that  might  otherwise  go 
up  in  smoke,  ,  .  .  • 


.  .  <Fran.  the  Hearings  Section  we  learn  that  only  3  percent  of  grazing 
appeals  were  taken  to  the  Secretary  last  year,  14  appeals  out  of  312 
made..  This  is  cne  percent. less  than  for. the  period  1936-1940  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  livestock  operators  are  satisfied  that  allocation  of 
grazing  privileges  on  the  Federal  range  is  as  nearly  fair  and  right  as  it 
can  be.  All  appeals  are  carefully  considered  before  a  formal  hearing  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  satisfy  the  licensee  or  permittee  through  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  factors  involved  or  through  whatever  adjustments  appear 
to  be  proper, 

#  . 


Hoarding  should  be  encouraged  in  only  one  field — that  of  Defense 
Bonds  and  Stamps  1 
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SACRIFICE 

SAVE,  AND 
SERVE l 

Sacrifice  some  of  those  pleasurable  things  you  had  come  to  take 
as  a  matter  of  course# 

Save  cn  paper  supplies,  electric  current,  and  the  many,  many  other 
products  and  utilities  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  for  the  war  effort  today. 

Serve  in  any  way  that  you  can — by  buying  bonds  and  stamps,  on 
civilian  defense  committees,  through  the  Red  Cross,  and  any  other  way 
you  can  think  of I 


District  Adviser  Floyd  W,  Lee,  in  a  radio  braodcast  to  members  of 
the  New'  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association  on  January  5,  said: 

"Available  ranges  will  not  permit  any  increase  in  cur  sheep 
population.  The  trend  will  be  toward  further  reduction  of 
breeding  flocks.  To  maintain  or  increase  the  gross  income 
from  our  industry  only  one  course  is  open — that  is  to  so 
improve  our  sheep  as  to  insure  a  longer  staple,  heavier  average 
fleece  of  better  quality  and  a  higher  percentage  of  increase 
in  good  lambs #M 


Authority  to  conduct  archaeological  studies  and  collect  potsherds 
on  public  range  lands  in  Arizona  has  been  .granted  to  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona  at  Flagstaff# 


"Our  national  self-interest  and  cur  humanitarian  instincts  challenge 
us  to  do  this  job  of  producing  food  and  do  it  cn  a  scale  that  wrill  write 
history." — Claude  R.  Wickard# 


New  "fire"  forms  released  by  the  Branch  of  Range  Management  are 
designed  tc  streamline  fire  organization  and  maintain  a  complete  record 
of  fires,  their  type,  cause,  damage,  cost,  et  cetera#  By  the  use  of  the 
new  forms  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  fires  on  timber 
and  non-timber  lands# 


Although  the  coyote  is  comparatively  new  to  Alaska,  having  followed 
the  white  man  over  the  old  gold-rush  trail,  attracted  probably  by  the 
hundreds  of  dead  horses,  it  is  now  well  established  in  every  section  of 
the  mainland# — Current  Conservation, 
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ABOUT  YOU  AND  ME 


-  *  '  v  • 

■  -  There  is  being  prepared  an  honor  list  of  Grazing  Service  men  who 

have  joined  the  fighting  forces.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  Director’s 
office-  for  all  to  seei  It  is  a  sizeable  list-45  names* to  date — that 
will  grow  as  more  men  join  with  Uncle  Sam,  This  is  our  way  of  saying 
we  are  proud  of  the  range  examiners,  the  foremen, -‘the  superintendents, 
the  grazier  aides,  and  all  others  in  our  Service  that  have  answered 
call  to  the  colors.  That  those  of  you  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  our  honor  list,  we  rive  it  to  you  here? 


Director’s  Office 

VfT-vv 

Roy  D,  Engel 
Gilbert  B.  Layton 
'  Owen  Byers 
Paul  G,  Schneible 
'  John  A,  Welch,  Jr. 

,  Ben  J.  Martin,  Jr. 

Region  2,  Utah 

y 

Max  D.  Peterson 
'Emery  T,  Snyder 
E,  H,  Frenzell 

Region  3,  Nev-Cal 

George  IV,  Davis 
Stephen  Wallace 
George  0.  Franke 
George  P.  Long 
Richard  P,  Sauer 
George  D.  Fanning 
James  H.Ashbaugh 
Frederick  J,  Carroll 
Michael  J.  Walsh 
Hollis  J,  Talley 

Region  4*  Oregon  ■ 

Lionel  P.  Miller 
Joseph  Urbanek 

Region  5  *  Idaho 

Joe  T.  Fall ini 
Wm.  L*  Phillips 
Joe  G,  Hackney 


Region  6,  Montana 

Eugene  W,  Bayless 
W ilbur  E ,  Thor  s  en 
Stephen  S,  Zarr 
E,  Harry  Bowman 
Rolf  Bingen 

Region  7,  New  Mexico 

Thos.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
Tom  J.  Sawyer 
Joseph  L.  Pas quale 
William  Turney 
Robert  R.  McCorkle 

Region  8.  Colorado 

Laurence  E.,  Riordan 
Fred  T.  Jeep 
Virgil  E.  Hiett 

Region  9,  Arizona 

Frank  C.  Armer 
George  Craig 
John  C,  Butler 
Raymond  T.  Moors 

Region  10,  Wyoming 

Edwin  H.  George 
Earl  P.  Gorrell 
Edwin  V.  Mucho 
Chas.  G.  Cornwell 
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IF  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  USA,  BUY  A  BOND  TODAY] 


% 


The  old  -USA  seems  to  have  quite  a  few  admirers  in  the  Grazing  Ser¬ 
vice,  judging  from  the  bond  and  stamp  purchase  record  that  Mr,  Hopper 
showed  us  today.  Keeping  up  with  a  monthly  pledge  of  nearly  $7,000 
and  exceeding  it  in  many  instances.  Grazing  Service  personnel  have 
purchased  nearly  $80,000  wortK  of  bonds  and  stamps  to  date  and  are 
still  going  strong]  ...  . 


The  Director  put  the  matter  of  a  holiday  up  to  each  individual, 
but  with  the  wrork  of  "the  fellows  on  military  furlough  and’ added  duties 
to  take  care  of,  it  looks  like  it  will  be  "business  as  usual”  for  most 
of  us,  ’  -  . 


Byron  Mock  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  February  IS,  following  a 
month* s  work  -in  Washington,  D.  C,  He  told  us  What  he  had  s_-en  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  and  certainly  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  us  the 
seriousness  of  the  national  situation  today  and  the  importance  of 
doing  nothing  to. impede  t*he  wrar  effort  but  everything  to  facilitate  it. 


4 

The  next  issue  of  The  Ames  Forester  will  carry  an  article  by 
Director  Rutledge  on  the  "Public  Range  Lands  in  Grazing  Districts," 
Mike  Doming  and  Hugh  Bryan  are"  responsible  for  much  of  the  material 
in  this  splendid  article. 


-  In  view  of  the  evident:  emergency  need  for  men  having  knowledge 
of  government  procedure  and" skilled  in  organization  and  administration, 
and  in  view  of  the  callcf  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  such  persons, 
the  Grazing  Service  organization  in  Salt  Lake  City,'  includin'-  the 
Office  of  the  Director  and  the  Utah  regional  office,  has  furnished  a 
list  of  the  top  ten  men  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  detailed  descriptions 
of  their  abilities,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  may  draw  five  of  these-  men  as  they  are  needed.  These  ten  men 
are  arranged  in  groups,  after  the  best  possible  analysis,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  alternates  so  that  the  Grazin'-  Service  "work  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  best  possible,  manner  if  the  full  number  of  five  is  taken. 


The  Director’s  Office  has  been  furnished  copies .of  patriotic  poems 
by  Kenneth  Platt  of  the  Oregon  region  and  Ernest  Moody  of  the  Idaho 
region.  Both  are  splendid  contributions  and  convey  the  thoughts  of  all  of 
us  during  these  days  of  stress. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Director's  office  and  the  Utah  regional  office 
on  February  18,  the  Director  praised  the  Service  for  its  part  in  defense 
work  and  its  willingness  to  do  its  part  and  more.  He  asked  us,  then, 
if  we  were  making  that  eighth  hour  per  day  show  results.  Are  we? 


H  ugh  Bryan  will  continue  the  series  of  lectures  at  Oregon  University 
this  year,  probably  beginning  the  week  of  April  13.  This  annual  lecture 
course  was  started  by  Bud  Molohon  a  number  of  years  ago  and  has  met 
with  considerable  success  and  favor. 


SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  NOVEMBER: 


G-128 

MASON  VALLEY 

YERINGTON,  NEVADA 

26 

MONTHS] 

G-137 

SOLOMONVILLE 

SAFFORD,  ARIZONA 

26 

MONTHS  I 

G-148 

Carlsbad 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

15 

months 

G-173 

Antelope  Springs 

Fredonia,  Arizona 

15 

months 

G— 108 

Hubbard  Ranch 

Wells,  Nevada 

14 

months 

G— 130 

Buena  Vista 

Burns,  Oregon 

12 

months 

G— 127 

Whitehall 

Whitehall,  Montana 

12 

months 

G-32 

Dalton  Wells 

Moab,  Utah 

11 

months 

G~68 

Frederick  Butte 

Brothers,  Oregon 

11 

months 

G-134 

Shoshoni 

Shoshoni,  Wyoming 

11 

months 

G-139 

Saguache 

Saguache,  Colorado 

11 

months 

G— 150 

Columbus 

Columbus,  New  Mexico 

10 

months 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  three  district 
advisers.  Oliver  lu  Lee,  Chairman  of  New  Mexico's  Mesa  District  and 
John  A.  Wilcoxson,  Chairman  of  Colorado's  Rifle  District  both  passed 
away  during  the  month  of  December.  Fred  Sherman,  Border  Grazing 
District,  New  Mexico,  passed  away  in  October  1941. 


The  Rifle  Grazing  District  reported  167  calls  by  livestock  people 
at  the  district  office  during  the  last  quarter  of  1941. 


Let's  be  worthy  of  our  heritage]  Buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps. 


The  Range  Rider  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  administrative  information  concerning  important  happenings,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  aims  of  the  Grazing  Service  for  the  information  of  the  personnel 
of  this  Service.  Not  for  publication. 
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